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A non-profit corporation formed 
to publish a magazine dealing 
primarily with homosexuality 
from the scientific, historical and 
critical point of view .. . books, 
magazines, pamphlets . . . to 
sponsor educational programs, 
lectures and concerts for the aid 
and benefit of social variants, and 
to promote among the general 
public an interest, knowledge and 
understanding of the problems 

of variation .. . to sponsor research 
and promote the integration into 
society of such persons whose 
behavior and inclinations vary 
from current moral and 


social standards. 


founded 1952 


Editor Don Slater ONE Magazine is published monthly at fifty cents 
| | a copy, pius ten cents for mailing. Subscriptons, 
Managing Editor Robert Gregory one year only, in United States, Canada and 
| Oe Mexico, seven dollars’ first-class sealed; no 
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: Copyright 1964 by ONE, Incorporated, Los 
Staff Artists Rolf Berlinsen Angeles, California. Not responsible for  un- 
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EDITORIAL 


There is a play on Broadway called The Deputy which has a mes- 
sage for homosexuals. It is about the slaughter of the Jews by the 
Germans during World War II and the failure of Pope Pius XII to 
speak out against the mass murder. Most critics agree that the play 
is not anti-Catholic, but shows to all people the failure of the Pope to 
stand up for truth and “right” at all costs. The Pope, in this case, had 
many “good” reasons for not speaking out in protest against the 
killings, and so do most men who find themselves in similar situations. 
But the fact remains that the man who claimed to be God’s rep- 
resentative on earth failed to protest the most un-Godly acts of 
our times. 

Another angle to the murders was the attitude of the Jews who 
were being killed. Even when they realized beyond a doubt what was 
going te happen to them, the Jews did nothing to prevent the Germans 
from carrying out the murders. In fact, the Jews helped in their own 
extermination by not resisting and fighting back, and they marched 
quietly and in an orderly way to the gas chambers. They dug their 
own graves so that the German soldiers could be free to go fight the 
war and conquer the world. 

Are not many homosexuals today in the same position as were the 
Pope and the German Jews? Why do many homosexuals make it 
easy or even help when their government takes away their rights? 
Why do many homosexuals remain silent in the face of police brutal- 
ity, invasion of privacy and other violations against their persons? 

If the homosexual obeys unjust laws and orders, fails to protest, 
and lets his rights be taken away, then he is the same as the Germans 
who killed the Jews, the Pope who didn’t try to stop the killings, and 
the Jews who let themselves be killed; he is then in a situation, partly 
of his own making, which in many ways is as horrible as any dictator 
could make. Any homosexual who lets another man dictate how he 
Is to live his life is less than a man. And this is why many homosexuals 
are unhappy. They know what they are and are not, and it has 
nothing te do with their sex life. 


William Edward Glover 
Associate Editor 
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The Language of Love 


by Arthur Bradbury 


In the west we communicate largely 
through words, where in the east men 
speak to one another in ways which 
suggest the rich variety of life and 
that there is no one uniform language 
of love; men speak to one another 
with music, dance, and through elab- 
orate gestures, and varied forms of 
sexual intercourse. In the west we also 
speak to one another through sexual 
intercourse, but in more stilted, rigid 
and superficial ways. The language of 
love, the whole idea of communica- 
tion, is lost when sex is seen merely 
as procreation, or as a quest for genital 
pleasure. Increasingly, in marriage, 
men and women in our day are dis- 
covering some of what has long been 
known in the east, that sexual gestures 
may express and communicate a vari- 
ety of emotions. To say this is not to 
minimize genital pleasure, but to point 
out that such pleasure is deepened. 
enhanced, enriched in exciting ways 
by the varied emotions which are 
communicated from one person to 
another. 


Sex may, for example, communicate 
compassion or sympathy or grief. E. 
Quinterly has a story about a prisoner 
in a death cell who has gone to pieces 
as he faces execution. As the hour 
draws near the prisoner can no longer 
talk or control himself, and the prison 
guard comes to have great compassion 
for his prisoner in this terrible hour. 


The guard wishes to sympathize and 
help in these last moments, but the 
prisoner's fear and torment have led 
him beyond the point where words 
can help. So as an expression of hu- 
man compassion, the guard kneels 
between his prisoner’s legs to give 
him succor. The guard was not homo- 
sexual, and had never performed the 
act before, but instinctively he found 
a way in depth beyond words to com- 
municate the sympathy he really felt 
for another human being. 


One may contrast this experience 
with the emotions felt and expressed 
through sexual intercourse by the 
young sailor, Querelle, in the novel of 
Jean Genet. Querelle commits a mur- 
der and knows himself now as mur- 
derer. He feels a terrible need to com- 
municate his new feeling about him- 
self, and yet he cannot tell anyone 
about the crime lest he betray him- 
self. So he goes to a brothel to “ex- 
ecute himself” in a sort of sacrificial 
rite. He knew that sailors often 
gambled with the brute who ran the 
brothel, throwing dice to see who 
submitted to anal intercourse. But 
when he threw the dice Querelle 
cheated to lose, and openly, so that 
the patron would have no pity, but 
would “execute” him brutally. Later 
the patron of the brothel reported the 
incident to the policeman who was 
seeking the murderer, and the drama 
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of sexual communication proceeds 
another step. The police inspector 
takes Querelle to a lonely spot. On the 
way the sailor communicates by tone 
of voice, glance, wrinkles of skin, 
twist of mouth and the police inspec- 
tor replies (also in non-verbal ways, 
but also verbally) to express his 
authority. He beats the boy, and then 
drawing his weapon demands oral in- 
tercourse. “The hot anger of the police- 
man must serve to facilitate the un- 
rolling of the drama.” The young 
sailor speaks without words of his 
guilt, in the way he fights and sub- 
mits. The policeman prepares to as- 
sert his authority, knowing himself 
master and enjoying the power of life 
or death which he holds over the 
youngster. He revels in his cop’s role, 
fascinated by what is demanded of 
him by something unknown in the 
soul of the silent boy, who feels as if 
he were in a panthers cage. The 
policeman senses that the boy wants 
to kneel abjectly and make a con- 
fession that he can not put in words. 
He jostles the saliva in his mouth, 
enjoying and dramatizing the idea of 
the amorous debauch which is a 
new experience for both of them. He 
feels the boy’s despair before his 
authority and he uses this power to 
require the boy to submit and make 
his non-verbal confession. 


Literature is full of illustrations of 
sex as celebration, communicating 
joy. One is reminded, however, of a 
true incident of a small town high 
school football team that was looking 
for an orphan boy to be mascot-water- 
boy. Discreet inquiries as to why it 
had to be an orphan revealed that the 
team feared a boy with a father, be- 
cause in the school bus on the way 
home from the game, the team always 
celebrated victory by “f———— the 
waterboy.” They would rehearse and 
relive the moments of victory to a 
point of sexual excitement in the joy 
of victory. Sometimes they also sub- 
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jected boys who “goofed,’ but this 
rarely reached the point of intense 
joy and celebration of the Sultan who 
conquered Constantinople (a_ scene 
hardly accurately portrayed in a recent 
Finnish novel) who demanded the 
fourteen-year-old son of the Greek 
leader, Notaras, and indeed sent word 
that the Greek father should come and 
watch the sexual conquest and enjoy- 
ment of his son. The custom of giving 
each soldier a conquered boy for his 
pleasure to celebrate the night of vic- 
tory goes back, of course, to Roman 
days, when many commanders allowed 
each soldier to have one catamite boy.’ 


This incident calls to mind the 
varied emotions expressed through 
sexual acts in the novels of James 
Baldwin, especially Another Country, 
where white and Negro persons find 
it impossible to have ordinary conver- 
sation and experience, because of the 
intensity of racial injustice which the 
Negro characters have felt. “They 
fought each other with their hands 
and their voices and then with their 
bodies: and the one storm was like 
the other.” The author says that it was 
not love which the Negro man and 
white woman felt during these acts of 
love; “drained and shaking, utterly 
unsatisfied” he fled to the bars. Over 
and over the novel repeats the theme 
of bitter, angry, hard-felt injustice and 
the sexual efforts to communicate the 
misery of the trodden-upon soul. The 
characters, most of them at least. 
search for a love to communicate, but 
meanwhile they communicate what 
they feel in cruel and brutal ways. 

These illustrations are probably suf- 
ficient to make the simple point which 
this essay has proposed. One could 
cite many other novels, and the varied 
thoughts and emotions which are com- 
municated. One recalls, for example. 


iModern armies also rape in celebration of 
victory, and in Le Peau Malaparte tells how 
the victorious Moroccans in the allied armies 
in Italy insisted upon having young Italian 
boys, even though their commanders threatened 
a death sentence. 








Finistere by Fritz Peters, where a boy 
welcomes to his bed the teacher who 
has saved him from drowning (and 
the drowning is not only physical, for 
the teacher's affection is saving him 
from spiritual self-destruction also) as 
an impulsive gesture of appreciation. 
Indeed he is puzzled to find himself 
led by the teacher to a Paris orgy and 
exhibition, where sex is ugly, for he 
had only loveliness to communicate 
in his intercourse with the teacher. 


Jean-Paul Sartre has analyzed in 
great detail the sexual experience of 
Jean Genet, in the book Saint Genet 
Comedien et Martyr, Finding himself 
in a milieu where he had no other way 
to communicate, Genet surrendered to 
passivity. According to Sartre, sex for 
Genet was a sort of liturgical drama. 
Between his tenth and fifteenth years 
he discovered the delight of surrender. 
as a means of speaking of his love to 
the older, tougher boys in the reform- 
atory whom he so greatly adored. 
They teased him, insulted him, tor- 
tured him, raped him, spat in his face, 
and he had no defense, save one: “to 
love his enemies,” to “do good unto 
those who spitefully used him.” He 
chose to give love to those cruel boys 
who crushed him without mercy. He 
adored them, submitted servilely to 
their desires. Unloved, he could give 
love. Already at the age of ten he had 
found his first pleasure in pederasty. 
But this first love he discovered in 
himself was a love which he expected 
to be returned. He dreamt of surrend- 
ering his anus to a lover who would 
reward him with affection. But now 
his pleasure was more intense than he 
had then dreamt possible, as he was 
raped by these delinquents, a grasp of 
iron rendering him whore to serve the 
pleasure of the other inmates as they 
wished. He found the most intense 
pleasure in denying himself pleasure 
in order to give himself. He thought 
of his own penis only as the “handle” 
which the other would seize to keep 


him under control, or as the “trigger” 
to his lover's “cannon.” The only 
pleasure he knew and wanted, was the 
pleasure of the other which took place 
inside him and died in the night of 
his guts. His pleasure was in suffering. 
in giving his love to the other, and 
thus through the sex act he spoke 
silently of humble self-giving. 

And there are, of course, many 
cases of sexual revenge—of intense 


genital pleasure as a result of anger 
expressed through sex. In the Chinese 
boy brothels of Canton, some of which 
were still operating 15 years ago, boys 
were trained for a variety of functions 
—one of which was to provoke anger. 
Men who were so angry that they 
wished to beat someone up hired the 
services of these boys who were es- 
pecially trained first to provoke anger 
and~then to assauge it. These boy 
specialists would spit on their cus- 
tomers, taunt them, call them vile 
names until the customer was ready to 
murder them, all the time bringing 
the anger to focus on sex: “your penis 
is too small to hurt me,’ etc. Anger 
expressed by sex is common in fe- 
formatories, especially where younger 
white boys are victims of sexual at- 
tack by groups of Negro boys as in a 
case where the Negroes were always 
being unjustly punished by a brutal 
white work supervisor. “F———— is 
always fun,’ one angry youngster ex- 
claimed, “but its really hot when I 
close my eyes and imagine I’m f 
that work captain.” 


And in Jean Genet, especially 
Pompes Funebres, we see perhaps the 
expression of emotions quite the op- 
posite, although akin to the Sultan and 
Notaras. How do we understand the 
emotions that led the sixteen-year-old 
French boy, Riton, into submitting to 
a band of German soldiers? True he 
no doubt all the time had in mind 
the goal of tricking the Germans and 
getting them killed. But as he lies in 
bed with the officer, fascinated by the 
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German penis and warm in antici- 
patory pleasure, are not his emotions 
those of all of France who lay down 
in front of the Germans? Not a maso- 
chistic servile submission so much as 
a fascination with power; a surrender 
in order to accomodate to power, to 
deal with it, and hopefully in the end 
to destroy it. Riton perceived in dark- 
ness the monstrous side of his situa- 
tion. He was the prey of men who 
wore the swastika, which when he had 
been a boy of 12 or so had been the 
mark of the devil. The boy slips his 
fingers over to feel the penis of the 
sleeping officer: “hard as wood, but 
living. That contact delighted me with 
fear in the face of the divinity of the 
angel of destruction. That penis was 
his secret weapon, his stinger: the 
ultimate treasure of the Germans. 
source of the blond gold.” Like another 
of Genet’s characters who yielded be- 
cause he “deserved to be f—ked,” 
fascinated as the insect facing the 
stinger of the spider, he must person- 
ally feel the emotion of being con- 
quered before, like France, he could 





rise up and destroy the conqueror. 

So we could continue by enumerat- 
ing all of the human emotions—and 
see sexual acts as expressing fear, 
contempt, rage, as well as love. In- 
deed do we have here another clue as 
to why apparently well-adjusted he- 
terosexual men sometimes seek out 
males as sexual partners? Perhaps a 
wide range of emotions require a wide 
range of sexual expression—if love is 
associated with one male-female role. 
we may revert to more childish be- 
havior when we are enraged, when we 
have other emotions to express. And 
the small child, as Freud has demon- 
strated, finds sexual pleasure in a wide 
variety of acts; he is polymorphously 
perverse. Every physical action can be 
an expression of love for the child. 
and every action, every type of sexual 
experience, is naturally used to express 
a variety of emotions. And what shall 
we say of homosexuals? Are they ex- 
pressing love, or like many cases cited 
in this essay are they expressing other 
deep feelings which insist upon ex- 
pression. 


Note to J. 


Morning limes the room 


You return 


Limbs sun-whet as 


just debarked maple limbs 


Bearing two oranges and 


two cups of black coffee 


Douglas R. Empringham 
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news & views 


“JOHN” LIKE REPORT OF THE 
JOHNS COMMITTEE 


On March 18th, the Florida 
Legislative Investigation Commit- 
tee shocked the state, and all de- 
cent citizens who believe in the 
Bill of Rights, the American Con- 
stitution, and human dignity, with 
a 44 page report on homosexuality 
that included lewd pictures and a 
dictionary of pornography. 

Here is a description of the 
booklet by the editors of the Tampa 
Tribune: 

“It opens with a photograph of 
two men kissing each other pas- 
sionately. It proceeds to show a 
posed, full length picture of a 
young man, nude except for a 
G-string, a page of suggestive 
poses of a young man, either nude 
or nearly so, and closes with a 
photograph of two men engaged 
in an act of sexual perversion in 
a public room. 

“It offers a complete glossary 
of terms used by male and female 
perverts, defining the foulest kinds 
of practices, then proceeds to list 
338 books and publications cover- 
ing every type of sexual aberration 
known to man. 


‘It carries this bold-face note: 
‘Additional copies of this Report 


are available at single copy cost 
of twenty-five cents, including mail- 
iNg. Special prices on purchases of 
100_or more copies. Write Report, 
P.O. Box 1044, Tallahassee, (Flor- 
ida,) for copies or information.’ "’ 

Titled “Homosexuality and the 
Citizenship in Florida,’ the nine by 
six-inch booklet with a passionate 
purple cover was distributed to all 
state legislators. Cost of distribu- 
tion was $720 in state taxpayer 
money. The letter explaining the 
Report says it “‘represents a mile- 
stone on our path of progress to- 
ward a meaningful program of 
legislative action designed to bet- 
ter adapt the laws of this state to 
the needs of our times.’’ Most peo- 
ple had other opinions. One news- 
paper reporter asked if there would 
be any attempt to keep children 
from getting the Report, consider- 
ing that most censorship is aimed 
at protecting children from so-call- 
ed obscene literature much milder 
than the Report. The answer from 
John E. Evans, staff director was, 
‘| wish you hadn't asked that 
question.” 


BANNED 


But someone HAD asked that 
question, and immediately after 
the release of the pamphlet State 
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Attorney Richard Gerstein banned 
it from general circulation in Dade 
County, Miami, Florida. Gerstein 
said the pamphlet had ‘obscene 
and pornographic’ photographs. 
He also criticized the Committee s 
offer to supply copies of the pam- 
ohlet, by mail, adding his unscien- 
tific opinion that ‘‘this pamphlet 
would immediately become an ob- 
ject of curiosity in our high schools 
and could well become a means of 
engendering homosexuality.’ 

Speculation is that the purpose 
behind the report is to shock pub- 
lic officials and the public into 
supporting the Committee's pro- 
posed reforms, including proposals 
to hire special school personnel to 
spy on teachers, and to establish 
fingerprinting and record centers 
to keep up with every one suspect- 
ed of homosexuality. 

The Florida Civil Liberties Union 
suggested that the best reform 
would be the abolition of the Com- 
mittee. The FCLU also opposed the 
ban by Gerstein of the pamphlet. 
Gerstein replied that he was merely 
enforcing the state law on obscen- 
ity. Wonder if he was bragging or 
complaining? 


THE COMMITTEE 


Head of the Committee is~-Rep. 
Richard O. Mitchell, of Tallahassee, 
Leon County, who took over in 
1963 from Charley Johns of Starke, 
who had to resign because of ris- 
ing objections to the Committee 
which might have meant a cut-off 
of its money. Other members of 
the infamous Committee are Sena- 
tors C. W. Bill Young, St. Peters- 
burg, Robert Williams, Graceville, 
and Representatives Leo Jones, 
Panama City, William Ed. Owens, 
Stuart, and George B. Stallings, Jr., 
Jacksonville. 


THE POLITICIANS HEDGE, HIDE, 
AND ACT, IN GENERAL, 
LIKE POLITICIANS 


The newspaper and public re- 
action was fast and furious against 
the Report and actions of the Com- 
mittee. So, therefore, soon after, 
were the reactions of the legisla- 
tors themselves, although they were 
the ones who had voted several 
times their support of and the tax- 
payers’ money for the Committee s 
work. 

Typical reactions were: 

(Rep. Fred Karl, Volusia County, 
candidate for governor) ‘‘| shudder 
to think of this falling into the 
hands of a school child.’’ He had 
voted against the Committee so is 
not being hypocritical like most of 
the others cauoted. (Mrs. Maxine 
Baker) ‘I’ve had house guests since 
it arrived and haven't hauled it 
out for study. | voted against con- 
tinuation of the study, and from 
what I've heard about the Report 
my vote was well cast.’ Amen, 
Lady! 

Not all were against the Report. 
Mallory Horne, Leon County, was 
delighted that the Committee had 
kept the legislators informed of its 
activities. Governor Bryant himself 
ducked any comment on the book- 
let. He refused the offer of two re- 
porters to view their copies and 
make a comment. He was obvious- 
ly peeved about the stir the news 
stories in the papers had created. 
Others had found more important 
things to be disturbed about. 

(Robert Mann, _ Hillsborough) 
[the Committee] has no business 
doing police work."’ (Wilson Car- 
raway, President of the Senate) 
‘threw it in the wastebasket.'' (Lee 
Weissenborn, Miami) ‘‘shocked... 
thoroughly ...in my opinion this 
book is obscene.’ (Murray Dubbin, 
Dade County) ‘‘Nauseating! I'm 
certainly glad this wasn't mailed 
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to my home. If the purpose was to 
bring these things to light, | cer- 
tainly don't believe this was the 
way to do it.'’ (Thomas Spencer) 
‘| doubt that it's the function of 
the State Legislative Committee to 
publish a directory of dirty words. 
The Report serves no purpose at all 
and | can't agree with the recom- 
mendations. | thought that after 
the battle over the Committee's ex- 
tension it would concern itself with 
other matters—but it certainly got 
off base in the wrong direction.’ 


THE NEWSPAPERS 


The Florida newspapers spoke 
thusly: 

(The Tampa Tribune) ‘If a pri- 
vate citizen had put out this pub- 
lication, he probably could be ar- 
rested for circulating obscene liter- 
ature. 

“Why is the State of Florida 
engaged in printing and circulating 
so revolting and pointless a pub- 
lication? 

‘It is another product of the 
strange mental processes which 
have dominated the State Legis- 
lative Investigation Committee, 
known as the Johns Committee 
after its former chairman, Senator 
Charley Johns of Starke. 

“Why the citizenry of Florida 
needs to be exposed to clinical stu- 
dies on sex practices which, by 
the Committee's own estimate, in- 
volve only slightly more than one 
per cent of the state's population 
is not clear. We know of no evid- 
ence that perversion has become 
any more of a problem in the state 
or nation than other acts of im- 
morality. 

“The fact is that the Committee, 
or whoever has been running it in 
the last three years, has shown an 
obsessive interest in homosexual- 
ity. Its staff has spent thousands 
of dollars snooping after perverts, 
although this is a police function 


entirely outside the proper realm 
of legislative investigation. The 
Committee even went so far as to 
Use a woman on ‘‘good conduct"’ 
probation from criminal court in 
Pensacola, in the sordid tactic of 
luring suspects into a motel room 
trap where they could be photo- 
graphed... 

“The Committee's Report has a 
purple cover. The color is appro- 
priate. It suggests the contents. 
And it ought to suggest the color 
of the faces of legislators who vot- 
ed that new $155,000 for the 
Johns-Mitchell Committee and the 
faces of the citizens who'll pay it.”’ 


(The St. Petersburg Times) ‘‘There 
long has been a feeling in this 
state that the Florida Legislative 
Investigation Committee, if given 
enough money and leeway, even- 
tually would hang itself . . . Now 
it has happened. . . . The booklet 
has brought forth such a strong re- 
action from the citizens of Florida 
that this incident appears likely to 
cause the 1965 Legislature to re- 
consider both the propriety and the 
necessity for continuing the Investi- 
gation Committee. 

“Certainly the members of the 
Committee cannot escape their own 
responsibility for this afront to the 
people of Florida. The Committee's 
bad taste has tended to obscure 
the recogniton that homosexuality 
is a grave medical and psycholo- 
gical problem in American society 
that will not be solved by clumsy 
policing. 

‘There also are grave doubts 
about the Committee's authority 
to act as broadly as it has. The 
legislative act authorizing investi- 
gations of this problem merely per- 
mitted a probe into ‘the extent of 
infiltration into agencies supported 
by state funds by practicing homo- 
sexuals, the effect thereof on such 
agencies and the public, and the 
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policies of various state agencies 
in dealing therewith.’ 

“In contrast, the Committee has 
set out on a large-scale policing 
and public information program. 

“Nor is this the first time this 
Committee has strayed from the 
proper activities of gathering in- 
formation on which to base pro- 
posed laws. Rather, it is another 
in a series of incidents that raise 
questions about the advisability 
of the Committee's future exist- 
ence. 

(The Miami Herald) “‘It is hard 
to understand why any responsible 
official group would issue such a 
publication as the booklet ‘Homo- 
sexuality and the Citizenship in 
Florida,’ now being circulated by 
the Florida Legislative Investiga- 
tion Committee. 


‘In the unsavory annals of this 
body —the so-called Johns Com- 
mittee—this illustrated monograph 
on perversion is a new low. 


‘It is shocking to see that it 
bears the great seal of Florida, 
and the governor's office as the 
return address. 


‘We feel that the immediate re- 
signation of every state official 
who had a hand in it, and full 
investigation of possible violation 
of obscenity laws, are called for.’ 


ONLY LAST JANUARY 


Only last January many news- 
papers were eager to publicize the 
statements of Mr. Evans of the 
Committee staff that at last ‘‘the 
Committee has withdrawn from he 
practice of investigating allega- 
tions of sex deviation against 
teachers. This is a task for the 
State Department of Education." 
Evans made it clear then that the 
Committee was not dropping their 
campaign on homosexuals. Finally, 
in March, the journal of the Am- 
erican Association of University 
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Professors made mention of the 
investigation of the Committee at 
the University of South Florida and 
the failure of the President (Allen) 
to carry the nomination of Profes- 
sor D. F. Fleming to the Board of 
Controls because of alleged com- 
munist leanings. Apparently Pre- 
sident Allen has the reputation of 
being worse than other university 
officials when it comes to protect- 
ing the rights of professors and 
students. He actually ‘invited’ 
the Committee to investigate his 
campus. 


Interestingly enough, the Miami 
Herald chose this March period to 
print a series of articles on the 
Problems in Our Prisons, in which 
Joy Reese Shaw did what the Johns 
Committee avoided doing like the 
plague. She actually investigated 
some aspects of homosexuality on 
a scientific basis. In the most de- 
vasting words of the series the 
whole flaw of ‘‘policing’’ morals 
and the prospects of changing a 
person by only imprisioning him 
came out in the following  inter- 
view. 


“At Raiford Penitentiary, 26 
year old Robert Wesley Davis, a 
chubby carnival worker who bore 
the label ‘Dade's best-known sex 
offender’ sat in a stark wooden 
chair and spoke his last words. 
‘It seems that all my life people 
in one way or another have been 
locking me up. They couldn't be 
satisfied with that. Now they want 
to take my life.’ '’ Miss Shaw then 
adds that for 15 years, since he 
was 12, Davis had been in and 
out of state institutions on morals 
charges, involving young boys, 
and no one had attempted to un- 
derstand him or his problem. Yet 
most law enforcement officals and 
iudges and criminologists claim 
that homosexuals and sex offend- 
ers should be imprisoned for 
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treatment.’ Prison had not 
changed Davis. At the time of the 
interview he was in prison for at- 
tacking young girls. 

After watching the Florida situ- 
ation since 1955 we at ONE begin 
to believe that the whole mess 
there may continue for a long time 
if the only weapons used against 
the Committee are words, especial- 
ly such subtle words as these from 
the Herald. 

The Committee report says ‘the 
best and current estimate’’ puts 
the number of homosexuals in 
Florida at 60,000, but that some 
consultants suggest ‘this figure be 
doubled to accurately reflect the 
female homosexuals in our popu- 
lation.’’ How sad. How depressing. 
These thousands of homosexuals 
are known to the police and the 
newspapers and the Committee, 
but steadfastly remain unknown 
and unhelpful to the organizations, 
such as ONE, which are trying to 
help them. If the homosexuals in 
Florida had given $1.00 each to 
ONE, rather than the thousands of 
dollars they have given to lawyers 
and psychiatrists and blackmailers, 
how much different things would 
be today. 


OF SNEAKS AND SNOOPS 


Much ado about government 
and private use of wire tapping 
and lie detector tests, and the re- 
liability of such tests is in the news 
these days. Mention is made here 
of a few such reports, but the 
majority opinion is simply that no 
one in his right mind will ever al- 
low legal wire-tapping in any 
form, and that law enforcement 
men who can't solve their cases 
without using  un-Constitutional 
means should quit or be fired. 

Some 3,500 Cuban exiles who 
sought to enlist in the U.S. Army 
were given lie detector tests. This 
is reported in a survey of the 
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House foreign operations and gov- 
ernment information committee 
. . . Chairman is John E. Moss 
(D-Cal.). 

Sen. Edward V. Long (D-Mo.), 
chairman of a Senate judiciary 
sub-committee criticized the use of 
portable lie detectors by American 
military advisors in South Vietnam 
to determine the loyalty of govern- 
ment troops. 

The AEC stopped using lie de- 
tectors at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
10 years ago because they were 
of little Use in weeding out sub- 
versives and other security risks. 


Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher re- 
ported that lie detectors were used 
in a case where a 17-year-old girl 
applied for a clerk's job. Intimate 
questions of her sex life were ask- 
ed, including the question’ of 
whether she was a homosexual. 
(Maybe the person giving the ques- 
tions was asking for personal rea- 
sons.) 


The American Civil Liberties 
Union disclosed that it had written 
to Atty. General Robert Kennedy 
criticizing FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover for publicizing previous ar- 
rest records of the alleged kidnap- 
pers of Frank Sinatra, Jr. William 
S. White reported that “an un- 
pleasant odor of police-state meth- 
ods—of instances of illegal wire- 
tapping and of federal snoopery 
over the mail of private persons— 
is arising from the vicinity of the 
U.S. Department of Justice.’’ The 
recent examples mentioned were 
Roy Cohn's mail being checked (a 
federal judge, Archie O. Dawson, 
denounced the incident as ‘‘shock- 
ing’), the Las Vegas gambler 
Edward Levinson, whose telephone 
was 'bugged’'’'—members of Con- 
gress from Nevada complained to 
President Johnson about the Fre- 
mont Hotel's telephones being tap- 
ped. 
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Time Magazine reported in its 
science section on the advances in 
electronics made for eavesdrop- 
ping on ones neighbors—under 
the title ‘Bug Thy Neighbor.” ‘The 
devices are easy to plant and so 
hard to detect that their likely vic- 
tims—lovers or diplomats, crimi- 
nals or key executives—can seldom 
be wholly sure any more that con- 
£ dential conversations are not be- 
ing overheard and recorded. | 

In California it was discovered 
that a newspaper (San Francisco 
Chronicle) which was editorializing 
against such goings-on was fap- 
ping its own phones. The telephone 
company admits that it Is selling 
use of such equipment with full 
approval of the government. 


Two books have been published 
on the subject of ‘‘the right to be 
alone.’ The Naked Society by 
Vance Packard (McKay) and The 
Privacy Invaders by Myron Brenton 
(Coward-McCann). 

Although too many Americans 
still won't fight such illegal ac- 
tions, letting ‘‘others’ run our 
‘‘Democracy,"’ even the most cal- 
lous persons will find themselves 
upset when they contemplate the 
wife who learned that she had 
been ‘‘investigated’’ by her hus- 
band, who ‘‘threw" the informa- 
tion up to her. 


BITS 


Gore Vidal, writing on the is- 
suance of his Best Man as a motion 
picture says that ‘“‘the politcally 
naive couldn't believe that such a 
thing as an ambiguous (and false) 
accusation of homosexuality could 
be used against a Presidential can- 
didate; yet this was done within 
memory. What speculation this 
will bring on! And a new novel on 
presidential politics, is so chilling 
and believable that small comfort 
will be had by homosexuals that 
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the author didn't choose homosex- 
uality as one of the weapons used 
by the ruthless candidate, since in 
such a campaign of reckless 
charges, it is only a matter of time. 
The author is Peter Scaevola and 
the book is titled simply ’68. It is 
well worth reading. The scene in 
the bowling alley will, be appreci- 
ated more by homosexuals than 
heterosexuals. 

In Los Angeles, the Times 
refused to run an airline's ad until 
the girl in the ad's picture had her 
navel ‘‘removed.'’ At a meeting of 
the Catholic legal and medical 
guilds the panel said that homo- 
sexual acts between consenting 
adults are a sin in the eyes of the 
church, but since they harm no one 
they ought not to be classed as a 
crime. Panelists were Jesuit theo- 
logian Rev. E. P. Sheridan, psy- 
chiatrist Dr. R. E. Turner, internal 
medicine specialist Dr. David Mac- 
Kenzie, law researcher A. K. Giga- 
roff and law researcher Dr. Marck 
MacGuigan, the only other Roman 
Catholic panelist. In England and 
other parts of the world the Roman 
Catholic, Anglican and Methodist 
churches have publicly taken the 
same view for a number of years. 
Yet, there has been no noticeable 
relief for the homosexuals as a 
result. Illinois still remains, the NY 
Times not withstanding, the only 
place that has actually changed 
its law in this regard. When the 
churches concede that homosexua- 
lity can not, on the words of Christ, 
be a sin, then they will be getting 
somewhere. Maybe the Conference 
in San Francisco discussed this. 
Held the last of May, titled ‘‘The 
Church and the Homosexual,'' we 
have no report on what the group 
accomplished. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that a person's hotel room is 
just as much his castle as is his 
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home. A hotel clerk has no right to 
let police search a guest's room 
without a warrant. In New Orleans 
a research study of police arrests 
was made and it was found that 
there is a hard core of police dis- 
crimination ‘manifested through 
obscenity, thievery, sexual aggres- 
sion and brutality’’ against minor- 
ites, including Negroes and homo- 
sexuals. 

The title for the next item should 
be “‘Promises, Promises.’’ In Balti- 
more a federal grand jury indicted 
three men on mailfraud charges 
for NOT selling obscene literature. 
Seems they advertised things that 
really weren't obscene. The three 
men, James Fulter, Milton Streifel 
and Deniel Derito will have a 
Unique trial to say the least. An 
English librarian was asked by a 
patron for a book called ‘‘The 
Pregnant Sailor’’ and the librarian 
came up with the book—''The Ex- 
pectant Mariner.’’ A worried Mon- 
tana rightist housewife complained 
to her local newspaper that the 
Communists were making “‘an all- 


out effort to put ‘Catch Her in the 
Rye’ in every U.S. high school.'’ We 
stopped laughing when a member 
of the Los Angeles board of educa- 
tion actually said that he thought 
it should be kept from students. 
Wonder where he was the past 
decade while educators discussed 
this book and decided it was im- 
portant and should be read? 


Why hasn't someone suggested 
to the Post Office that if it is in 
need of money that it could save a 
lot by just using men to deliver 
mail and stop letting them read all 
the dirty novels. Someone has 
made a rubber stamp which does 
say, ‘Report Obscene Mail to Your 
Postmaster—He Thrives On It." 


Ww.e.g.m. 
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The Faces of Love 


by 
Gary Martin 


It’s memories of the absurd, little things that last. Dangerous memories. Walking 
through the park to the little footbridge I remembered the time Julie and I had 
packed an elaborate picnic lunch and taken a rowboat out on the artificial lake, 
determined to catch one of the goldfish when we thought none of the park at- 
tendants would see us. We were nearly under the footbridge when she fell in the 
water reaching for one of the fish, and I fell in reaching for her. A whole army 
of kids had appeared as if by magic on the little bridge, pointing at us and 
laughing. The attendant hadn’t thought it so funny. At the time, I guess we didn't 
either. I knew I’d never look at that bridge again without thinking of Julie— 
and there would be countless other landmarks I couldn’t remove from my life— 
little things that we had given some special meaning to in our time together. 
It would be the same for her, except it would probably be worse. 

I was leaning on the rail and watching the black water reflect the lamp post, 
but seeing much more, when I heard her coming. The heels beat a steady rhythm 
on the walk; heels that could only be Julie’s, quick and sure, but light. The trees 
seemed to give out an echo of the tapping sound, so much more real in its 
immediacy than the faint waves of music drifting down from the roller skating 
rink. Almost frightened, I wished there were people around, that it were daytime, 
knowing still that it would probably be easier because there weren’t and it wasn’t. 
I was unpleasantly aware of the sweat on my palms, and knew it had a right to 
be there. I didn’t turn; literally couldn’t take my eyes off the water. 

Standing behind me, Julie put a hand, holding an unlit cigarette, on the 
railing, and assumed a Cockney accent. “Got a match, ducks?” 

She accepted the light, and looked up at me. I don’t know what she saw, but 
her smile slipped a little. She held onto it. “Nice gentlemen like you shouldn’t 
be all by themselves. Come on up to my flat, lovey; it won’t cost yer much.” 

[ grinned. How easy it would be just to let things go on in the same casual, 
aimless way. And how impossible. 


“Did your father warn you against proper young ladies meeting gentlemen 
in the park at this hour?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t think he believes you're a gentleman. Anyhow, 
he went to bed two hours ago. Arthritis and modest circumstances don’t prevent 
Daddy quoting that ‘healthy, wealthy and wise’ business to me—just about twice 
a day. Mother never gave him any rest; he’s probably making up for it now.” 
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I nodded and gestured up at the pavilion. “Want a sandwich, or a soda?” 

. “No, I don't think so.” Suddenly her eyes caught me and wouldn't let go. 
You didn’t ask me to meet you here so we could talk about Daddy, Paul. And 
something’s bothering you lately, I know.” | 

Her voice was gentle, but I was familiar enough with that look to know she 
wasnt going to put up with any dodging. “What is it, Paul?” 

I concentrated some more on the water, and took a deep enough breath to 
force out the words. “Julie, I don’t think we should see each other any more.” 

The quiet got more quiet. I kept my eyes on the water and tried to picture 
what her face might be doing. 

There was no expression in her voice at all. “Because of Marty, Paul?” 

My stomach muscles got ready to tie knots. “Why do you say that?” 

Her voice tried to be casual, but gave it up after a few words. “Oh, I don’t 
know. It’s just that you seemed somehow different after we met him at Karen’s 
party, and even more so since he’s moved into your apartment. You've been... . 
uneasy with me.” 

I thought she had stopped, but the rest came out in a quick whisper. “I thought 
you had... found something you'd been looking for.” 

The knots were there now. Tight and hard. If there were any alternate meanings, 
I couldn’t see them. The words came out fast, almost like I had to tell her 
before she told me. “I suppose you might put it like that. I’m homosexual, Julie.” 

I did look at her then, ready for the quick flicker of horror, or at the very least, 


of disgust. I thought I knew everything her face could do, but I couldn't read 
the expression on it now. 


She nodded. “I know, Paul.” 

I must have shown dismay, because she almost smiled. “Don’t be alarmed; 
I’m sure the whole world hasn’t guessed. But I knew there was ... something... 
right from the beginning. There was never a big flash of realization; never one 
thing that made me decide I knew what it was. Just gradual, growing awareness. 
I can’t remember when I was sure, consciously, but I guess by that time I had 
prepared myself to accept it. 

“The night we met Marty, I recall liking him at first—I talked to him, re- 
member?—before I introduced him to you. Then I started to feel something 
‘clicking’ between the two of you. It was almost like interlocking wheels dropping 
into place. You don’t know how I resented him then.” 

“And now?” 


She shrugged wearily. “It would be impossible for anyone to dislike Marty 
very long. His greatest charm is that he doesn’t know how much natural charm 
he has. He just likes people, the possibility of their not liking him never occurs 
to him, so it never happens.” 

I was puzzled. “If you've known, why have you kept on seeing me?” 

Her smile this time had no amusement in it at all. “Why have you kept on 
seeing me for so long?” She didn’t wait for an answer I wouldn't have been able 
to give. “I guess we just found it... easier, Paul. Much easier. This thing of our 
being together all the time seemed to start without either of us intending it; 
without our even knowing, at first, that it was happening. Maybe we both just 
needed someone to talk to; to share things with, and we each found we could 
do that with the other. 

“We think of ourselves as ‘loners’ and we like it that way, but no one’s really 
a loner not all the way. There has to be somebody . . .” she let it go without 
finishing. 
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I nodded. “That’s it. And it has to stop, Julie, as much for your sake as for mine. 
We're habits for each other .. . for nearly two years now. Prospective husbands 
are all becoming somebody else’s husbands, and you haven't noticed because 


youre always with me... 
She cut me off, almost fiercely. “That doesn’t matter. I don’t care about 


marriage. 1% 
“Well you should, Julie. You have to want something from life. Give it a 


chance, anyway. 

“I don’t think we'd be much good at ‘tapering off; at scheduling meetings of 
decreasing frequency, like liver pills. We both need some rediscovering time. 
We have mutual friends, mutual hangouts; even mutual books and records and 
sweaters! Our identities are all tangled up—neither of us had a present apart, 
and it’s impossible for us to have a future together. 

“You need time to learn to be Julie again, rather than half of ‘Julie and Paul. 
And, in order to give Marty and me a chance as .. .” I cast about for a word 
“... aS a team, I need the same thing.” 

Her smile was distinctly bitter this time. “Shall we have a ‘property settlement, 
then? On all those books and sweaters? And, speaking of our mutual, misled 
friends, what shall we tell them?” 

That was unlike Julie, I thought. I forced a bland expression. “No settlement. 
We'd just be running back and forth with things all the time. Let’s just leave 
things wherever they happen to be for now.” 

“As for the others—since when did either of us ever tell them anything? Let 
them wonder.” 

“Of course. Simple.” Sarcasm was probably the intent, but she seemed not to 
have the will to put it in her voice. It was both hurt and uncomprehending. 
“This ... this thing you have between you and Marty, Paul. Is it . . . love?” 

“I don’t know. There are probably as many definitions of love as there are 
people to define it ... and none of them are true, but they all serve. Is it mutual 
attraction? Mutual need? Empathy? Passion? Just being comfortable together 
and sharing, perhaps? We've had a loc of that together, Julie. I guess that’s a 
kind of love. And Marty and I have a lot of it, in a different way. 

“But for me there’s something else. Being ‘gay’ .. .” I hesitated. 

She nodded impatiently. “I know what ‘gay’ means—I work in a hotel, re 
member? Go on.” 

“Well, it's that I feel more urgency to find something real. I haven't got a 
religion, or the kind of a morality that demands continence. And I don’t have 
a... placid nature. There’s nothing to keep me on the ground but a sort of 
esthetic sense’ . . . and it isn’t strong enough. 

“It's not that sex is more important than ... the other things, but I find it 
necessary. I go out to the gay bars because there’s no place else I can lose that 
sense of being secretly different from everyone around me. And sometimes 
I go home .. . alone, after, but usually I don’t. 

“And when I don’t it’s an opiate that increases the illness, because in the 
morning the sense of ‘alone-ness’ comes back, only stronger, because I have to 
face the fact that I’ve spent the night with a stranger, not sharing a passion, but 
each finding his own, using the other, and knowing that the passion couldn't 
cancel out the mutual contempt.” 


Her face kept changing. Discomfort. Pity (to which I would have infinitely 


preferred even disgust). Resentment at being told. “I’m sorry, I whispered 
miserably. 
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The sound she made might have been a laugh. “So am I.” 

I had to go on. “Marty feels the same way about these things that I do. Futile 
nights that become futile years, and pretty soon you start to notice that you're 
getting old, and you have nothing inside you to show for it; nothing to hold 
for your hunger but all the moments that won’t last, and no place that you belong. 
I’m twenty-four now; I can do something about it. Some day—maybe some day 
soon—it would be too late, and it wouldn’t matter any more. The question is: 
what to do. 

“Marty and I think it’s important that we try to... build something together. 
We don’t know yet if we have a strong enough foundation to build on.” 

I shrugged. “So now you see. Your time now is an investment to be made— 
and it shouldn’t be made with me. We both need all of our own lives back, 
separately, so we can do something with them. Does that make any sense?” 

Her eyes said no, but she nodded. She was beating her fist slowly; steadily 
against the wood of the railing. “I knew all this long ago; knew what should 
be done. It was easier not to. And now there’s no more time to decide, because 
you ve done it for me. I should have known time would have to run out.” 

She took my arm and turned me to face her. And she spoke very carefully. 
“Paul, I hope it works out for you and Marty, for your sake. I really do. But I 
think you're both hanging onto each other to avoid drowning, neither stopping 
to think that the other might not know how to swim either.” 

I had never seen Julie cry. I was seeing it now, and it was bad. No quivering, 
no breaking apart—just the terrible, even-toned whisper of her voice . . . and 
the tears, even too, one at a time. 

I was angry, at nothing and at everything. Why couldn't life allow you to be 
fair, or at least to be kind? We all seem to want from each other just the things 
that, in each case, can’t be given. 

She was speaking again. 

“You look sorry, Paul. Sorry for me. Don’t be. In a way, I’m stronger than you. 
I'll feel lonely for a while, lost—and then snapping back and taking life as it 
comes again; enjoying whatever it offers, whenever I can. You aren't able to do 
that. You take each comfort you can find, and hold it until you can trade it for 
another one, never sure of what you want, only knowing that the want is there. 
I’m sorry for you.” 

She walked away quickly; then stopped at the lantern and turned. “I shouldn’t 
say anything more, Paul, but I have to. I loved you.” She turned away again, but 
I still heard: “I guess I still do.” 

The cement recorded the goodbye that the heels tapped out, and the trees 
whispered it back. 

Childishly, I flung a rock at the lantern and shattered the bulb. There was 
no reflection of light now to disturb the tiny, lapping tongues of black water. 
There was nothing at all. The goldfish weren’t there now, or the sunlight, or the 
children. Julie wasn't there now. } | 

I started up the path to the pavilion, going faster as I climbed; running the 
last few steps. It took an eternity to dial my apartment on the outdoor telephone. 

Then Marty’s voice was warm and strong. I forgot how black the water was. 

He said it again. “Hello? Hello!” 

What was it I wanted to say? “Marty, I know what I want. I do, really. 
You're not a ‘comfort’.” 

He was laughing. “I’m not? I’m sorry. Paul, what the hell are you talking 
about?” 
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And then I was laughing too. I felt like ['d run a long, long way. “Marty, 


can you swim at all?” 
“Paul, are you drunk? Yes, of course I can. Why?” | 
I couldn't stop laughing. “So can J, Marty, so can I. Everything’s going to be 


all right!” 
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Notices and reviews of books, 
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views or printed matter for review. 


RETURN TO LESBOS by Val- 
erie Taylor, Tower Publica- 
tions, 1963, Fifty Cents, 189 
pp. 

At last a lesbian novel has been 
written wherein the heroine neither 
commits suicide nor homicide, she 
doesn’t go to a psychiatrist to get 
“cured,” or get religion to help her 
squelch her impulses. In short, a les- 
bian novel with a happy ending has, 
at last, been found. High time! 

Miss Valerie Taylors Return To 
Lesbos, written as a sequel to her 
novel, Stranger On Lesbos, or one 
might venture to say, written as a 
penance for her former work, is an 
outstanding, unforgettable contribu- 
tion to lesbian literature. 

In her Stranger On Lesbos Miss 
Taylor ran through the whole gamut 
of “what the editor wants to make 
the fishes bite—the ‘fish queens, that 
is. The married woman, Frances, bored 
and ill-fitted for marriage with a man, 
finds herself involved in an affair 
with Bake, a girl. It was a sincere 
affair, but obviously Frances lacked 
the moral courage to break off her 
marriage with Bill. So feeling very 
righteous and above all, “secure” Fran- 
ces went back to hubby Bill and son, 
Bob. “Dear, familiar, safe, the stuff of 
day-by-day living,” as Miss Taylor has 
Frances describe dear old Bill. 

In Return To Lesbos Miss Taylor 
decided to chuck all that ‘secure’ 
stuff and swap it in for a much more 


valuable commodity—a thing called 
love. 

As the story opens, Frances is still 
trapped in her joyless marriage with 
husband, Bill. Son, Bob, has merci- 
fully been married off—he’s out of 
the way. 

Bill has just been offered a business 
promotion in a small town in Illinois, 
with a beautiful home provided and 
all. They move. And there Frances 
meets THE WIVES, the numberless 
array of spouses of the other execu- 
tives. THE WIVES put the finishing 
touches on Frances’ despair and plight 
with their endless marital chatter. 

Plunging out in sheer desperation. 
at last, Frances finds what she is look- 
ing for, via the boy, Vince, who owns 
a book store in the town. In this des- 
perate plunge Frances remembers what 
a friend told her once, “if you really 
want someone to love, you'll find 
someone. Never fails.” 

Vince is gay and he has a girl friend. 
Erika, also gay, who often comes to 
the store. Frances and Erika meet, and 
from the very first, Frances feels that 
she has met the girl whom she could 
really love, and moreover for whom 
she could make sacrifices. 

Erika, who has previously lost a 
lover through death, is not so easily 
convinced. Erika has decided at this 
point that happiness is only for other 
people. 

But through Vince’s intervention 
and Frances’ dogged persistence, Erika 
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is finally brought back from her griet 
stricken state, and becomes astonish- 
ingly responsive to Frances’ advances. 

All is going beautifully until Erika 
discovers that Frances has a husband, 
a little detail that Frances has neg- 
lected to tell her. Then all bedlam 
breaks loose, with Vince, the peace 
maker, of course, in the middle laying 
the law down to both girls. Frances, 
nursing a bruised jaw from husband. 
Bill, has just left her husband “for 
good” and Vince calls her a “silly 
bitch” for being so slow. He calls 
Erika a “spoiled brat, full of self pity 
and little faith,’ and tells her its high 
time she grew up. 

The story ends happily. 

This novel by Miss Taylor is written 
in excellent taste—it is a love story, 
not a sex story, and much good philos- 
ophy and help can be gleaned by any- 
one, but especially the lesbian reader. 
For instance a friend of Frances says 
to her, “I honestly don’t think an un- 
happy marriage ever made a lesbian 
out of any girl. It just brings out 
what’s already there.” And where 
Frances says in reflection, “as fas as 
she was concerned, it wasn't the years 
with Bake that were evil, but the 
return to unlove.” 

Frances is also clear-minded enough 
to not blame everything on Bill, her 
husband. She recognizes, at last, that 
he really is a “nice guy’ doing the 
best he can, but the problem is that 
she is a lesbian, and, therefore, she 
simply cannot be happy with any 
man, regardless. No man, she is con- 
vinced now, can ever really satisfy her 
yearning for love. 

Valerie Taylor's Return To Lesbos 
is refreshingly different from most 
lesbian novels. It is sane and sincere— 
and to use a very old fashioned word— 
it is sweet. The characters therein 
found are not perfect, but where in 
human nature are people perfect? 
Moreover, it is well written. 

Thus with its positive approach and 
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fluid prose, Valerie Taylor's Return 
To Lesbos bids fair to become one of 
the memorable milestones along the 
road of lesbian literature! 


Geraldine Jackson 
GENET: A DEFENCE— 


It scarcely seems possible that in 
this day and in this journal it should 
be necessary to protest at a proposal 
that can only be called censorship. In 
ONE for March, 1964, was reprinted 
(in translation of course) a _ short 
essay on Genet from Der Krets. A 
shorter preface alleged that it was 
timely, even so long after it was first 
written, and necessary, in view of the 
recent critical enthusiasm shown for 
the works of this author. Both these 
statements I protest. 


To clear the air I must first state 
that these works, including Notre 
dame des fleurs, seem to me deeply 
moving. This doubtless places me 
among the “strongly perverted” and I 
freely admit to an erotic response, in 
the deepest sense, a response of all 
the emotions. If the condemnation had 
been made on literary grounds or in 
accordance with an openly stated sys- 
tem of censorship, I should have dis- 
agreed but would not have felt bound 
to reply. There is a case against the 
shocking, well put, incidentally, by 
Jacques Barzun in his recent book 
Science: the glorious entertainment, 
there is also a case for withholding 
meat from babes, but there is no case 
for condemning a work of literature 
on social grounds alone. M. Bernard 
seems in fact to be wholly concerned 
with the untimeliness of publication 
and the unpleasantness likely to re- 
sult from such a depiction of homo- 
sexuality. 


How often people have said the 
time is not ripe, how often have they 
offered to the revolutionary counsels 
of caution. The time is never right. 
unless you want it to be and make it 
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so. There are always good reasons for 
caution, always little adjustments to 
be made, an agreement around the 
corner, public opinion is always swing- 
ing our way, whether towards sexual 
equality or saner treatment of the in- 
sane, only .... Only, somehow, these 
adjustments, agreements, switches of 
Opinion never come off as a result of 
caution. The Victorians, whom we are 
wont to despise, did not wait upon 
public opinion (this is admittedly a 
generalization and many contrary in- 
stances can be cited without disprov- 
ing the case) but pushed on with 
Factory Acts, Education Acts and 
made or damned public opinion. If 
ever reforms were accomplished by a 
determined minority it was then. To 
quote the Victorians’ favorite author- 
ity “the Kingdom of Heaven now suf- 
fereth violence.” Only violent assault 
on ignorance or fear will overthrow 
any tyranny of the mind, and the only 
possible weapon is truth, not a se- 
lection of the truth, but all aspects of 
it and all ways of seeing it. I know 
you can ask me where my courage is, 
since this appears over assumed in- 
itials. I can only plead that I look for 
the overthrow of ignorance in many 
other fields than those Venerian, and 
that public avowal would not advance 
any of those ends, which I count val- 
uable, one whit. This is perhaps also 
a question of expediency which may 
be debated at length—elsewhere, since 
it is not germane to the matters here 
raised. 

Is the argument of expediency 
valid? There is a suggestion that the 
picture to be presented should in some 
way be controlled, so that a kinder. 
more romantic idea of the homosexual 
can be fostered. It may, incidentally, 
be asked at this point, who is to have 
the ordering of this picture? Can 
those who propose such a thing really 
think that discerning people, who are 
well aware of the difficulties and sad- 
nesses of the socially blessed hetero- 


sexual state, will be taken in by such 
sweetness and’ light. Those whose 
Opinions it is worth cultivating are 
hardly likely to fall for that line, and 
those who are less discerning, or more 
gullible, are in for one big awakening 
when they find out the reality. For 
myself, it was necessary for me to 
acknowledge kinship with the old, 
sad men shuffling around the public 
toilets in the dark as well as with the 
lithe young boy of dreamland, to un- 
derstand the love of pain even if that 
was not my way, to accept, in short, 
that the world of the homosexual 1s 
as varied and as terrible as the straight 
world, even more so because it must 
be covered and disguised. This is the 
truth that must be presented and if 
possible a sense of kinship aroused. To 
offer advice from Gide’s L’#mmoral- 
iste may seem to be compounding 
folly, but a famous paragraph may 
serve as a guide towards truth: 


On est sur de ne jamais faire 
que ce que I’on est incapable de 
comprendre. Comprendre, c'est se 
sentir capable de faire. Assumer 
le plus possible d’humanite, voila 
la bonne formule. 

(You are sure of never doing 
only what you are incapable of 
understanding. To understand, is 
to feel yourself capable of doing. 
To take on as much as possible 
of humanity, there’s a good rule. ) 

In this century we have plunged 
deeper than ever before into the 
meaning of human existence and have 
become aware of darknesses and hor- 
rors within. Words have begun to 
seem unable to bear the weight of 
description and explanation. The sct- 
ences and arts spew forth neologisms 
daily and the language of the writer 
has absorbed this and more besides. 
In seeking to explain human motives 
psychologists and others have often 
found that by examining what is ex- 
ageerated and distorted a truer insight 
may be gained into root causes. With- 
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out prejudice, since fuller explanation 
could only be made outside the con- 
fines of this article, it seems to me 
that here homosexuals and homosex- 
uality have much to contribute. The 
theme of male love has been increas- 
ingly accepted in modern fiction and 
M. Sartre himself in Les chemins de 
la liberte used Daniel, a homosexual, 
as a key figure in the discovery of the 
meaning of freedom in the modern 
world. While some regard this intro- 
duction of social problems to fiction 
as a contamination of literature, others, 
and more, have seen in it a welcome 
contribution to the understanding of 
the human condition. In the present 
age, under threat of the bomb, or. 
alternatively, of mindless regimenta- 
tion, it has become of supreme im- 
portance to comprehend the essence 
of man, to experience what it means 
to be one, unique. This entails throw- 
ing overboard many comfortable as- 
sumptions and facing the itchy facts 
of existence. This is not an attempt to 
tickle jaded palates, although it is 
often used, by the second and third- 
rate, as an excuse for presenting a 
juicy though half understood slice of 
life. It is also confused at times with 
a pseudo-scientific concern for clinical 
detail which is not organic to the un- 
derstanding of the whole. But the 
evocation of kinship does not depend 
wholly on the mass of detail, though 
this may serve an important purpose, 
it arises rather from the recognition, 
suddenly, of Gide’s “capability,” which 
is invoked by the creation of a be- 
lievable world even if it is a night- 
mare one. This suspension of disbelief 
is the miracle of literature and it is 
my claim that even in an expurgated. 
watered-down English version Genet 
achieves this and it should be recog- 
nized, not deplored. 


I regret that I am not able to cite 
chapter and verse, but I read these 
works in the purified official French 
version, some years ago, on the other 
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side of the world, and do not have 
them by me now, nor is it likely that 
I should be able to import them 
openly into this salaciously Puritan 
country. I agree with M. Sartre that 
many of the incidents are from a 
fantasy world, that the real events are 
refined and heightened in the way 
memory has, by the combination of 
the real and the unreal, and finally that 
there is scarcely more than one char- 
acter, that of the author himself, pro- 
jected, fragmented, transmogrified, 
even transfigured. But this is surely 
the deepest achievement of the novels. 
to release the multitudinous faces that 
all men have, but seldom use publicly 
and never allow themselves to see. 
Without following the extremes of 
the philosopher’s reasoning, surely it 
is possible to see here the man who 
sits outside the world, who shows for 
a hollow sham all the rules of decorum 
and good conduct. Am I a thief, then 
a thief I will be, more than a thief. 
I will steal even your image of the 
thief and put in its place my own. I 
will even teach you to feel thief, be- 
cause you find the thief inside your 
own soul. Am I perverted, then I will 
turn perversion upsidedown. In this 
way he levels a monstrous finger of 
accusation and points at the moral 
man, saying, I will show you your ac- 
cusations for what they are, that they 
are against your own self—see if you 
do not follow me to the end, compel- 
led to admit that within yourself you 
are capable of this life. In this there 
is no doubt an histrionic element, but 
who has not wanted at some time to 
scream in the streets, see me, see what 
I am, watch what I do and deny, if 
you dare, your own brotherhood. 

In reading I was compelled to ad- 
mit the force, the truth, the ultimate 
sincerity of the writing. It has been 
said that the field of the novel is to 
express the whole being of a man. 
and when the author drags forth from 
his mind the essence of the life he has 
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known, whether the result is urbane 
or rough-hewn, a pleasant song or a 
grimace of pain, he has the right to 
have it judged as an expression of 
life without the gratuitous insult of 
being asked to make allowances for 
the times. The time is always out of 
joint for the writer and if he con- 
forms, he inevitably has to hobble his 
genius and in the long run achieves 
less than nothing. I have seen com- 
plaints that John Rechy’s Czty of 
Night is also bad propaganda, yet, 
while I am aware that in unenlightened 
countries homosexuality per se is 
reason for banning a novel, I have not 
found that any difference is made be- 
cause of reticence (incidentally my 
own country, under a new censorship 
law, has released Amother country, 
without disturbing the ban on A way 
of love) so that supporting any cen- 
sorship on the grounds of expediency 
is to play into the hands of the author- 
ities, confirming their right to sup- 
press and dictate. For so many years 
the human race, or at least the white 
part of it, and particularly the Anglo- 
Saxon segment, has crowded un- 
pleasant knowledge out of conscious- 
ness that it has become a habit to do 
so, even when appearing consciously 
to accept the burden of freedom and 
truth. Here I admit to using “truth” 
in a vague sense to mean something 
like the acknowledgement and recog- 
nition of existence. But it is just this, 
and not the acceptance of romanti- 
cised and wishful world-picture, that 
is needed in so many fields, whether 
politics, sheer continued existence or 
sex. The articles by Cory and LeRoy 
in the same issue of ONE plead for a 
willingness to face facts, among them 
the facts of what the varied homo- 
sexual world is like, what treatment 
may or may not be possible and de- 
sirable, even perhaps to admit that 
there may be links between homosex- 
uality and crime which could be dif- 
ferent from those which operate in 


heterosexuals, even the facts of sanity 
and realism in’ a world neither sane 
nor real. The essence of a work such 
as Genet’s is to show how the world 
is changed subtly by the inevitable 
operation of memory and fantasy, to 
point up the hypocrisies that infest 
all living, the treasons within us all 
that destroy us as surely as any be- 
trayal from without, even the final 
inconsistency of our continuing to 
live. While crime, or homosexuality. 
or the act of betrayal all cross the 
bounds of conventional morality and 
light up from behind the inadequacies 
of those conventions, it is in the final 
desire of death that all these feelings 
are gathered together. Perhaps this 
comes from his having been con- 
demned, forced to live with the 
thread of his life interrupted. But 
whatever its source his intense 
preoccupation with death, even its 
procurement, changes that death into 
a kind of preservation. In effect, if we 
love something intensely, our greatest 
possible achievement is to destroy it 
utterly, before it can change and de- 
cay. and thus death is the greatest gift 
of all when offered in mid-life and the 
presence of death gives life its mean- 
ing. His poems say this explicitly. In 
his Marche funebre Genet identifies 
himself with the young murderer 
Maurice Pilorge, so closely that he 
seems to suffer and to die with him. 
The words, whether of love or death. 
imply identity, and such a literary 
manner will undoubtedly offend some 
readers but for those who can share 
this leap of imagination the poem 
will explain much about this enig- 
matic author. He describes the horrors 
of death and its mystery, made be- 
lievable as he tells how he entered 
into the death of his lover—the sym- 
bol of a rose presents the beauty and 
the terror of death—and on the other 
side found preserved for ever in the 
“endless season” the “waters of lonell- 
ness” the “strangely affecting fields” 
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the essence of his friendship, that his 
friend lived in him. 


In the same way he plumbs the 
depths of criminality, of homosex- 
uality and emerges on the other side 
more deeply engaged in humanity 
than ever. The reader must make the 
same plunge into a world fetid, ob- 
scene, yet meaningful and pitiful as 
no other. To those unwilling to let 
go of themselves it will remain just 
obscene. Yes, the words are unclean 
if you think them so, but I found 
them often truer than any others to 
express the whole fleshy range of love. 
I have not read any of these works in 
English and this may affect my judge- 
ment, but in French the words them- 
selves seem less terrible than say com- 
parable words in English in the work 
of Burroughs. Nevertheless it is safe 
to say that they can be no more shock- 
ing than many of our thoughts and 
this is perhaps where people are most 
upset—the picture becomes too exact 
and they prefer the hazier outline 


which allows them to ignore the 
crude, thrusting reality of being. If 
we cannot all say that we enjoy this 
sort of writing, and there is no reason 
why all should, let us at least not 
complain that others have found it 
both remarkable and evocative. Re- 
member that long ago Gide com- 
plained (see his Journals, vol. 2, p. 
267, Knopf ed.) that Proust had pre- 
sented a grotesque and abject view 
of homosexuals, but Proust explained 
that what others found grotesque de- 
lighted him, and there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that this fact has 
adversely affected the attitude towards 
homosexuals. Suppression has never 
been the way to truth and understand- 
ing, and I should be sorry to see any 
suggestion that ONE or any other 
group was trying to cultivate a polite 
image at the expense of reality, to 
offer, in short, a writer of genius as 
a sacrifice in the hope of achieving a 
factitious co-existence. 


M.S. M. 


BOOKSERVICE 


For Members Only 


THE GRAPEVINE by Jess Stearn, Doubleday, 1964, 372 pp., $4.95 
The Grapevine is subtitled A Report on the Secret World of the Lesbian. It is mainly a report 
on interviews with lesbians and a chapter on the DOB’s 1962 convention and a chapter on 
Ladder and the organization. Those who have read The Sixth Man, also written by Stearn, 


will know what to expect. 


DEATH RIDES A CAMEL, a biography of Sir Richard Burton by Allen Edwardes, Julian Press, 


1963, 422 pp., $6.50 


Readers may now relive that lusty life with the “wild man of Mecca” in Allen Edwardes’ new 
romantic biography, Death Rides A Camel, which tells the story of the whole man, “without 
fig leaf or fantasy.” Readers will immediately recognize that this book, on the man who went 
to Africa and Arabia and had such an exciting life, is by the author of Jewel in the Lotus. 


LOST ON TWILIGHT ROAD by James Colton, National Library, 1964, $1.00 
This paperback novel is by ONE Magazine writer James Colton, author of the story “Red 
Leaves” in the March issue. Lost on Twilight Road is similiar to much of Colton’s work that 
has appeared in ONE Magazine and is well-written and is a rare thing in this day with its 
happy ending of a young man’s search for homosexual happiness in a heterosexual world. 


OUR LADY OF THE FLOWERS by Jean Genet, Grove Press, 1963, 318 pp., $6.50 
Jean Genet is author of such works as The Balcony and The Blacks. Our Lady of the Flowers 
composed in the solitude of a prison cell, was Genet’s first work. See reviews in December, 


1963 and March, 1964 ONE Magazines. 


Remittance must accompany all orders. Add 25c for shipping costs, tax in Calif. 


Mail orders to: ONE, Inc. 2256 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6, California 
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CRIME AGAINST NATURE 


a new book to be published in the Fall of 1964—an important addition 
to the already select group of books from ONE's Publications Division 
which explore the world of the homosexual, namely: Game of Fools, 1955, 
Homosexuals Today, 1956, The Keval, 1959. 


CRIME AGAINST NATURE 


is a chilling, sensitive autobiography by Geoffrey Neilsen, who with ab- 
solute honesty and humility tells the story of his arrest and imprisonment, 
his loss of job and home and future, as the result of a homosexual act 
with another consenting adult behind locked doors. 

Through his frankness and vividness, the author reveals himself as a 
pathetic victim—not only of antiquated laws, but—mostly of his own 
human frailty. 

Concerning his ‘‘crime’’ Mr. Neilson makes this comment: “If the sexual 
act involves adults, and if these adults consent, and if they perform their 
act in private, and if the worst that can be said is that such a sex act 
offends the sense of morals or propriety—then how is that act a crime? 
Does the crime not lie rather in the restriction of these individuals, freedom?" 


CRIME AGAINST NATURE 


is a perceptive, unswerving indictment of the attempt of societies to legis- 
late morals. It is a magnificent story on many levels, and it reads like a 
novel. On whatever level you may choose to share the author's experience, 
you will find this, truly, an astonishing book. 


ORDER YOUR COPY of Crime Against Nature TODAY. 


By ordering NOW, you pay only the special PREPUBLICATION price of 
$3.50. Take advantage of this saving (price after publication will be $4.50) 
and order a copy for a friend. Heterosexuals should read this book. See 
that they do by ordering gift copies. Complete order blank below and mail 
with payment to ONE, Incorporated. 


| wish to order copies of Crime Against Nature at $3.50 each, plus 
.25c mailing fee (and 4% tax if resident of California) and enclose $ 


Bookservice, 2256 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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AT THE END OF THE WORLD 


At the end of the world is an office 

Occupied by a purple crawfish — 

He sits all day beneath the moonlight — 

And when a polar bear comes up, he 
grabs him and gives a bite — 


Sometimes he makes icecream 

Out of a red iceberg — 

And munches the cold slippery stuff 
Without uttering a word — 

He loves a mermaid in a snow brassiere — 
Who thinks eating red icebergs 

ls — Oh! very dear — 

In the spring he cuts a slice of cheese 
From the square moon 

And feeds it to the Iceland fleas 

Who with delight — of course — swoon 


Dennis McCalib 





HOMO LIFE 


Gentlemen: 


It seems incredible that you keep repeat- 
ing homo life in Russia is difficult. I’ve a 
close friend who vacations every year on 
the Black Sea. He has a ball doing Rumania 
on the way. But | just heard from him and 
the homo Russian must be most hospitable. 


Mr. J. L. 
Colon, Neb. 


Gentlemen: 


The Monte Carlo Baths, 2203 E. Ist Street, 
Los Angeles, last week posted a hand-lettered 
sign reading “No Homos Allowed.” This 
sign was prominently displayed in_ their 
lobby for all to see. Presumably, this organ- 
ization now refuses services to all homo- 
philes, when and if it can discover them. 

To our knowledge we have no laws of 
discrimination in this country based = on 
individual sexual preferences. We do have a 
number of laws that apparently make such 
discrimination easy and perhaps can even 
be interpreted to mean that this type of 
discrimination is desirable. We are writing 
to the ACLU regarding this matter with the 
hopes that it may interest them for the 
above reasons. 

It is quite possible that we will be seeing 
more anti-homophile signs before long as 
our enemies discover this Achille’s heel. 
How long then before something even more 
offensive than the present California Sex 
Registration Law? 


Mr. M. J. T. and Mr. R. H. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


| am glad you gave favorable mention to 
Sidney Katz’ two-part article in Maclean’s 
Magazine. | am a member of the homosexual 
social club mentioned in the article and can 
vouch for the accuracy of Mr. Katz’ observa- 
tions. Mr. Katz has a reputation for superior 
reporting; he does things like taking drugs 
to see what the reactions will be, and 
writing about it. You may be interested to 
know that the club has now fulfilled its re- 
quired year’s probation period, and it has 
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been granted a public assembly hall license 
by the city government. | do not know of 
any other club anywhere that is licensed to 
be what it is; it never pretends to be any- 
thing but a social club for homosexuals, with 
dancing, etc., and the importance of the 
license is that it cannot now be closed by 
arbitrary action of any official (assuming fire- 
prevention regulations are observed, and 
alcoholic beverages are barred) without 
taking the management to court and show- 
ing cause why the license should be re- 
voked. Fortunately, the Canadian judicial 
system, Whose judges and other plenipo- 
tentiaries are all appointed not elected, is 
much more impartial and jealous of people’s 
rights than in other places. The club has re- 
cently opened a branch not far away, in 
premises previously occupied by a straight 
coffee and jazz club that went bankrupt, as 
most of them do before they reach the end 
of the year waiting period. 
Mr. M. J. M. 
Canada 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

lt is encouraging to learn that Canada has 
a licensed club for homosexuals, but we 
cannot agree with M. J. M. that appointment 
of government officials leads to anything but 
favoritism. We believe, rather, with Thomas 
Jefferson that “The functionaries of every 
government have propensities to command 
at will the liberty and property of their 
constituents; there is no safe deposit for 
these but with the people themselves.” 


Dear Mr. Slater: 

The state attorney of Dade County has 
raised a bit of stink regarding the report on 
homosexuality of the Legislative Investigating 
Committee. Richard Gerstein, the state at- 
torney has banned the report in Dade County. 
The gay people in Florida may have the last 
laugh after all. Wealthy homosexuals may 
even have put the “bug” in Gerstein’s ear 
regarding the report. It would be one way 
to discredit the committee and perhaps lead 
to its ultimate disolution. 

The Sarasota chapter of the ACLU is get- 
ting under way, and gay people here should 
support it wholehearrtedly. 


Elliott Castor 
Sarasota, Fla. 


ROOM FOR GOSSIP 


Dear Friends: 

Of course | still love you. As for going 
“straight” on you, that would be an im- 
possibility even in this age of miracles. If 
you don’t believe me, may | refer you to my 
parents? After spending hundreds of dollars 
trying to make a “straight” out of a “queer” 
little bundle from heaven they finally real- 
ized they were fighting a losing battle. 








As far back as | can remember | have al- 
ways been “one of the girls.” 

The reason | have failed to renew my 
subscription to your splendid little magazine 
is due to car and TV payments. You see my 
credit is just too good, and | have splurged. 
Foolish? Look angels, how could | refuse to 
purchase the beautiful blue and white station 
wagon when the tall and handsome, blond 
salesman—after looking around to see that 
no one was noticing—put his arm around 
me, pulled me close and whispered, ‘‘Just 
think how much fun we could have in that 
car, baby.” That did it. | said, “I‘ll buy it.” 
Did he keep his word? Yes he did. He had 
what it takes and plenty of it. Savvy? Of 
course you do, darlings, so | won’t draw a 
blueprint. 

| shall become a steady subscriber to your 
wonderful magazine as soon as possible. 


Mr. J. R. W. 
Anaconda, Montana 


ONE: 


Here’s a letter for you. I’ve often written, 
and remember seeing your quarters on Hill 
St. as I’ve been a Californian since ‘37, living 
until ‘58, in and around L.A. Needless to 
say, | “got around.” | had my bouts with 
“the law; got acquainted with “Lincoln 
Heights’ several times, and while the L.A. 
police don’t like to admit it—and won’t— 
there are some very masculine-queers on the 
force, for I’ve had parties with some, who, 
on occasion when safely alone with me, 
proved queerer than I’d ever hoped to be 
or wanted to be. 

On my next birthday, however, I'll be 63, 
sO you see my galavantin days are really 
over—or should be! I’ve been in and around 
San Francisco and neighboring Northern Cali- 
fornia areas since ‘58, and by now, I’ve had 
it! | love San Francisco very much, and elect 
to spend my days from now on, as a “loner” 
—looking down the corridors of time; I’ve 
never found a male | could fasten myself 
onto, anyway. At best, for me, there were 
short friendships, overnight bedfellow-af- 
fairs, once, twice, three-times at the most. 

Kid, with me homosexuality is nothing 
more than a thought; anyone can say “yes” 
or “no” to it from Pope Paul on down. Sex 
may be a strong and powerful urge, but 
even at that, it isn’t everything! 

| am planning my life story; hope I'll live 
to see it between hard-covers in bookstores 
someday; | have a message to leave that 
will give readers something to think about. 


Mr. C. L. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


Using personal experience as a guide, | 
would think that homosexuals could safely 
think of themselves in a less martyred and 
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victimized role, one characterized more by 
self-confidence and responsibleness. Gay life 
has a flavor all its own which is not all 
bewildering, nor messy, nor a distortion of 
nature. It is undeniably fun if not taken too 
seriously, and superficiality is undeniably 
one of the characteristics of gay life. The 
only difficulty lies in finding some workable 
format of individuality compatible with the 
group—a difficulty not absent from straight 
life. Regardless of all considerations, we are 
a viable minority in a cosmopolitan society. 
We seek not to convince, but merely to 
exist in a framework at least vaguely reminis- 
cent of the rights, privileges and_ public 
nuances of other human beings. 

Homosexuals don’t condense out of the 
air like unwelcome dew, nor are they the 
product of any process to be considered 
spurious. This isn’t to deny for a moment 
the more “colorful” among us. Gay life is 
at best exhibitive of an amorphous, fluid 
morality, but if thought of as a process out 
of which is derived the potential for a com- 
passionate existence within a freely chosen 
environment of homosexual involvement then 
one has a reliable, if comparatively bland, 
hope for tomorrow. 


Mr. C. R. W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


| want to offer my apologies for that 
bad word “faggot” | used in my letter, 
written to you in the beginning of February. 
In Amsterdam one of my friends told me 
that this word was one of the best words 
to use in the USA, and that it was not 
used to call names. In Philadelphia | met 
a boy and told him | has used that word 
and he told me that it is used to call names, 
and | have to use the word “gayboy.” | 
hope you will accept my apologies for this 
terrible mistake. 


Mr. R. D. 
Hammonton, N.J. 


Dear Don Slater: 


This is the life. Our forefathers went West 
in search of new land, a new life, and yet 
in our time there are many like my friend 
and | who have made the pilgimage to these 
lands here in Tennessee where it is not as 
inhabited as the West has become. 

Perhaps | am speaking prematurely, but 
it looks as if El Rancho de Los Companeros 
will soon be a reality. Our code word for 
the Rancho is Esta’ Escondido and if the 
Spanish Indians of long ago here in America 
are correct that means “It is hidden.’” And 
in this area of hollers and hills, El Rancho 
will certainly be hidden. We are actively 
going through the process of acquiring the 
land. Land is comparatively cheap here at 
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this time, but land prices are going up. El 
Rancho will be built where the hunting and 
the fishing is great, the food will be raised 
on the Rancho and salted away in a deep 
freeze, towards the coming of guests who 
want a welcome retreat away from. the 
pressures of the outside world. For those 
who want to work on the Rancho for 2 
weeks, the fee will be $10.00 to cover 
expenses, but for those who just want to 
be guests, well, I’ve not decided as yet just 
what will be agreeable. They will have to 
pay for transportation here, after all. 

Men coming here can consider it a place 
of rest and pleasure. And it will be a 
cooperative thing where everyone will get 
in and help. 


Mr. A. H. 
Central Tennessee 


MATTERS LITERARY & OTHERWISE 


Dear ONE: 


Just a little note to say farewell to you 
after more than 7 years. That is, since | 
was 17 years old. Regrettably, | just can’t 
afford to pay $15.00 a year to read what's 
happening in a country that seems increas- 
ingly remote, and that seems to have less 
influence on world political and social de- 
velopment with each year that passes. 

Good luck to you and to the United States. 


Mr. J. S. 
Ovre Ullern, Norway 


Dear Friends: 
Congratulations on the new Confi. Splen- 


did! 

Congratulations also on your intent to 
publish Crime Against Nature unless its mes- 
sage is that the young man did anything 
wrong. To judge from the two pages printed 
in the latest Confi, he certainly did not, and 
it would be misleading to print a work that 
suggested repentance for entirely wholesome 
behavior. 


Mr. H. H. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 


Thanks for your excellent December num- 
ber on religion. 

As a former ardent Roman Catholic | un- 
derstand how Mr. D. of New Orleans feels 
but his fanatical thinking is shown by his 
desire to buy up all the copies of ONE 
at his newsstand and replace them with the 
Catholic Digest. If Catholicism answers his 
needs that is fine but his attempt to censor 
the reading matter of others is very im- 
mature. 

| still admire the great Roman Catholic 
Church in many ways and the _ beautiful! 
ideal of Christ but | am now a Catholic 
of cultural tradition rather than actual prac- 


tice or belief. | live now by the Humanist 
philosophy. 


Mr. R. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Slater: 


In regard to the letter from Mr. B. G. in 
your March number. Let me set him straight 
on a couple of points. The Bible no place 
really states that Sodom and Gommorah 
were destroyed because of homosexuality. 
Tre destruction had a lot to do with the 
people sinning and worshipping false gods; 
| don’t think that there were that many 
homosexuals in the Cities. The real reason 
for their downfall was that the people re- 
fused to believe in God and they refused 
to follow Lot when he was sent to rescue 
them. As far as | am concerned, morals 
have nothing to do with religion. | am not 
against any religion; its just that people 
will be whatever they make themselves. 
Also, Mr. B. G. states that he had a will 
greater than he realized to overcome the 
uselessness of homosexuality; yet he con- 
tinues to read your wonderful magazine— 
and so do l. 

Mr. C. A. 


Dallas, Texas 


Sirs: 

My compliments to you for the great job 
you are doing. The magazine is more in- 
teresting than ever and Confi is great. You 
have given me pride, and | am grateful. 
| do have two criticisms: Quarterly #18, 
what happened? And why can’t you double- 
check the proofs on Campogram? or learn 
to spell? It is tough enough, and | thought 
| had it when | saw the word “homosexual” 
which turned out to be “maraschino.” 

The best of luck to you. 

Mr. J. G. L. 
N.Y., N.Y. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

April’s Campogram should read translated, 
“Cover with four parts very dry champagne 
and one part each of Kirsch, Maraschino, 
Creme de Menthe and Roselio.” 

“Scheherezade’s Melon” The Alice 
B. Toklas Cook Book 


Dear Editor: 


| was deeply hurt and resentful that you 
gave editorial prominence to a_ stafement 
that the “infernal display of effeminacy” 
displayed by many homosexuals should be 
abolished. Anyone who really knows ef- 
feminate homosexuals knows that the ef- 
feminacy is as natural to them and as in- 
tegral to their personalities as is the 
homoseuxal act itself which the editorial 


defends. 
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Effemiracy serves as an integrating, ten- 
sion-releasing, often enjoyable part of many 
homosexual’s lives. If effeminate homosexuals 
are considered an embarrassing burden to 
the homosexual movement, | think you have 
rejected a good many of your friends. 

| can’t really believe that you would 
purposely have done this. Perhaps it is your 
magnanimous Mom/‘s_ unconscious attitude 
showing through the syrupy kindness over- 
compensating the hate she feels for her son’s 
disgracing her. | wonder if he’s at. all 
effeminate. At any rate, let’s not discriminate 
among different types of homosexuals. All 
homosexuals need understanding and accept- 
ance. 


war. Eo ds. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Don Slater: 


| was rather struck by the reprint in ONE 
of the article originally appearing in Der 
Kreis—struck by the author’s total neglect 
of the important aspects of Genet’s genius. 
Genet doesn’t need me to defend him, but 
| wish someone would write about him 
from a different angle. Readers of ONE— 
homosexuals in general—discourage me time 


and again by the narrowness of their views. 
| am probably wrong in expecting anything 
extraordinary. 

The average educated person must realize 
that the categories of good and evil (the 
social score card) just don’t make sense in 
real life. Life is beyond all that as the true 
genius makes us aware. We don’t recognize 
our gods because they are “good” in an 
ordinary sense—but because they have power, 
“magic”. 

Genet has this magic. The ninny writing 
for Der Kreis obviously motivated by the 
same politicking which leads the American 
blacks to protest whenever one of their race 
is portrayed on stage or screen as anything 
but a stereotype of a tin Jesus. Or that 
leads the NAACP to agitate for entry into 
the prison of the white-collar middle-class 
world USA style. 

Someone has written of Genet (Edwin 
Morgan in The Outsider): ‘Homosexuality, in 
his hands, produces for the first time the 
direct, overall, overt, inspiration of a series 
of inescapable works of art.’ In other words, 
Genet swings. 


Paul Cordell 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HAVE YOU HEARD ae 


IT’S TERRIFIC! 
IT’S MAD!! 
IT’S GAY!!! 


*Full Orchestra and Chorus 
You'll Hear: 

Florence of Arabia’’ 

“London Derrierre’’ 

“Weekend of a Hairdresser’ ’ 
and Others 
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send $3.98 cash, check or money order (California residents add 4 % sales tax) to: 


DIFFERENT PRODUCTS UNLIMITED 
P.O. Box 3213, Hollywood 28, California 


Shipped Pestage Paid in Sealed Plain Package in U.S. only 
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